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MISS GWENDOLINE BROGDEN 


Who will play a leading part in Mr. Paul Rubens's forthcoming musical play, ‘‘Miss Hook of Holland” 
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The HUMOUR of ©) 


Depicted by “The Tatler” Artists. 
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A SUGGESTION TO COOK’S: PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED CHRISTMAS SHOPPING TOURS 

Mater and paterfamilias need worry no more if our nylictis suggestion is carried out. Children are amused and taken care of, purcha 
made, carried, and taken home 
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THE LATEST MEDICAL FAD 


has suggested that more dancing will bring health, 
en 


and he thinks that Bond Street—and any other street for the matter of that —might be 
nore cheerful by the introduction of a little revival of eighteenth-century dancing. Our artist depicts the scene in the near future 
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Ralph 
AN INTERESTING ROYAL FAMILY GROUP 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Prince Edward, the Queen of Norway, Prince Olaf, Queen Alexandra, Prince George, King Haakon, 
Prince Henry, King Edward, Princess Mary, Prince Albert, Princess Victoria with Prince John 


Stezrn 


HOCKEY AT CAMBRIDGE—THE OLD MARLBURIANS (WHITE) V. OLD FELSTEDIANS (COLOURS) 


This interesting match was played at Cambridge and ended in favour of the Old Marlburians by 5 goals to 2. No fewer than six blues were in the teams. Robinson, 

Goodwin, Gunner, and Smith were conspicuous for the victors, and Beaumont, Edge-Partington, and Preeston for the losers. The name s of the teams, reading from 

left to right, are: Back row—A. M. Downton (Clare), E. S. Ulyat (Trinity), R. C. Lyle (Corpus), E. R. C. Cooke (Emmanuel), A. K. Soutar (Emmanuel). W. G. 

Pound (King's), C. A. Woodland (Trinity); middle 'row—C. C. Mountfort (Emmanuel—referee), D: Portway (Downing), J. F. Taylor (Selwyn), B. M Ackland (Trinity 

Hall), C. W. Mitford (Jesus), W. F. Smith (Trinity Hall), N. Montgomery (Selwyn), W. K. Grifiths (Trinity—rcferee) ; front row—H. M. A. Ward (Clare), R. S. Preeston 

(Clare), E. F, Edge-Partington (Trinity). J. L. Beaumont (Trinity—saptain), G. H. Ireland (Trinity—captain), W. R. Gunner- (Trinity), L. M. Robinson (Peterhouse), 
H. J. Goodwin (Jesus); seated on ground—B. M. Kitson (Peterhouse) 
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London, December Nineteenth, 1906. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: ** Sphere, London.” 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 


Be. 


PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA. 


Winter Tours 13 to 27 Days &12 to S20 inclusive. 
is Sailings every 10 days. 
TOUR—SEJOURS TO MONT’ESTORIL, 


An IpEAL WINTER RESORT NEAR LISBON. 
23 to 27 Days & 4635 1st Class throughout. 


BOOTH LINE & tenes ster, tives 
THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


BOvURNEMOUTH.—Empress Hotel, The Square. Absolutely the best situated, overlooking 

the Public Gardens. An ideal spot forall seasons. Electric light. Billiard room. Special 
attention to the Catering. From £2 2s. weekly; 8/6 per day ; Saturday till Monday, 15/-; including 
Baths, Lights, and Attendance. Table d'Héte. Separate Tables. Tel.: 0984. Illustrated Tariff. 


BouRNEMOUTH. ‘*Elvaston.'’ West Cliff. Pension. Best position on sea front. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


EAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Unique Winter and Hunting Quarters. Lift. Large Garage. Resident 
engineer. Telephones: 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘* Regent, Leamington.” 


LL ONDON:- Royal Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed suites with private bath-room. En pension 
terms from 10/6 per day. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval. Electric 

light and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened stay during 
Spring and early Summer. For Tariff apply Manager. 


ATLOCK BATH.—"'The Carlsbad of England.” Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


PERTH.— Station Hotel. Covered way. ArtTHUR Foster, Manager. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete's Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished. 


f Electric light. Garage. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes. 


Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 
AT HOME. 


Twelve months 3 ~ map) 8s:02ds 

Six months - - = = = - 14s, 1d. 

Three months - 3 5 5 - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD, 

Twelve months - 2 = = - £1 19s. Od. 

Six months - - - - - - 19s, 6d. 

Three months - = = - 9s. Od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 


‘ peverabers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails. 


THE TATLER has now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 


Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed **The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post- 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of “THE TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any other 
part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should therefore 
be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Mr. TREE begs to announce that on 
THURSDAY, December 27th, 
}.2 will produce 
Shakespeare's 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 
Box Office (Mr. Watts) 10 to 7. Telephone: 1777 Gerrard. 


(PS MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER, 
BOXING DAY at 2.30 and 8.30. Lessee and Manager, 


THE MORALS OF MARCUS. 
A Play in 4 Acts, by WitttAm J. Locke. 
MATINEE every Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. Special Matinee Thursday, Dec. 27. 


he 

AIETY THEATRE. Manager, Mr. 
EVERY EVENING at 8 (Doors open 7.40). 

THE NEW ALADDIN (a Musical Extravagance). 


MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2 (Doors open 1.40). Box Office open 10 till 10. 
YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER, 


Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


EVERY EVENING at 8. 
ROBIN HOOD. ROBIN HOOD. 


CLOSED, 


GeorGE Epwarpes, 


By Henry Hamivton and WILLIAM DEVEREUX. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY at 2. 
[SPECIAL MATINEES, THURSDAY, December 27th and TUESDAY, January 1.] 


T. JAMES’S, KING STREET, PALL MALL, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15 (354th time). MATINEE, WEpNEspAysS AND SATURDAYS at 2 
HIS HOUSE IN ORDER, By A. W. PINERO. 
Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. Miss IRENE VANBRUGH. Tel. : 3903 Gerrard, 


[LONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY. 
At 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. “THE DEBUTANTE.” 
New Grand Ballet. Mdlle. GENEE, Premiére Danseuse. 
‘“BURNING TO SING.” 
GEORGE LASHWOOD. And Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins, 


LONDON, BRIGHTON & SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 


ARIS AT CHRISTMAS.—CHEAP 14-DAY EXCURSIONS by the NEWHAVEN. 
DIEPPE ROUTE from Victoria, December 24th, 10.0 a.m. (1 and 2 cl.), and from 
Victoria and London Bridge, December 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 24th, 9.10 p,m. (1, 2 and 3 cl,), 
Fares, 39s. 3d.; 30s. 34.; 26s. Similar Cheap Tickets are also issued to Dieppe and Rouen. 
Special Riviera and Western Switzerland Tours. 
Details of Continental Manager, London Bridge Terminus. 


SUNSHINE IN WINTER ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


BRIGHTON 

HOVE 
WORTHING 
EASTBOURNE 
BEXHILL 

ST, LEONARDS 
HASTINGS 
LITTLEHAMPTON 
BOGNOR 
HAYLING ISLAND 
SOUTHSEA 
PORTSMOUTH 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 


FREQUENT FAST TRAINS from Victoria, London Bridge, 
and Kensington (Addison Road). 


CONVENIENT CHEAP TICKETS for the Christmas 
Holiday. 


Details of Superintendent of Line, L. B. & S.C. R., London 
Bridge. 


STAMMERING. 


HE severest and most obstinate cases can now be perfectly and permanenily 
CURED by one who has cured himself, after stammering for ten years. 
INTERVIEW ON WRITTEN APPLICATION. RESIDENT PUPILS TAKEN. 
Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


. By E. Everett Green. 5s. (Collins.) 
BRIGHTEST AND B By Mrs. Herbert A. Farley. 3s. 6d. (Collins.) 
TaLes oF A Farry Court. By Andrew Lang. 3s. 6d. (Collins.) 

New Poems. By W. H. Davies. 1s. Gd. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 


In A LAnp oF BEAs 


Rarnpows AND WircueEs. By Will H. Ogilvie. 1s. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 
; Wayrarers. By Dorothea Hollins. 2s. 6d. net. (Elkin Mathews.) 
By Tom Bevan. 2s. 6d. (Collins.) 
z NNE. By Bella Sidney Woolf. 3s. 6d. (Collins.) : 
Tur New CHRONICLES oF Don Q. By K. and Hesketh-Prichard. 2s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


:t Foster. By H. M. Cundall, I.S.0. 20s. net. (Black.) 
Dairy Marit Year Book For 1907. 6d. net. 
Tue ENGLISH HuMorIsTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
Cloth, 6d. net; leather, Is. (Long.) 
Tue Srory or H. M. Srantey. By Vautier Golding.» 1s. 6d. 
STORIES FROM THE Opyssey. By Jeanie Lang. Is. 6d. (Jack.) 


By William Makepeace Thackeray. 
(Jack.) 


(Jack.) 


(Drane.) 


Srories oF Guy oF Warwick. By H. E. Marshall. 1s.6d. (Jack.) 
RS SHOWN TO THE CHILDRE By Janet Harvey Kelman. 2s. 6d. 
DEBRET?’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE FOR 1907. (Dean.) 
Tue SCARLET CRES' v. By Letitia Selwyn Oliver. 6s. (Drane.) 
MororinG THROUGH DREAMLAND. By E. Walter Walters. 3s. 6d. 
Birps SHOWN To THE CHILDREN. By M. K. C. Scott. (Jack.) 
Ture Story or Ropert Bruce. By Jeanie Lang. 1s. 6d. net. (Jack.) 
WHITAKER'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND KNIGHTAGE ANDZCOMPANIONAGE, 1907. 
THIS COUPON-INSURANCE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 
WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
£2 000 Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate Street, London, 
J E.C., to the legal personal representative of the bond fide holder of this 
Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within 
the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's passenger-train in which such holder is travelling 
as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket-holder. 
Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of 
the essence of the contract, viz. :— 
(a) That death result within one month after the accident, (4) that such holder's usual signature shall have heel 
written in ink or pencil, in the space provided underneath, before the accident, (¢) that notice of the 
accident be given to the Corp: ration at its Principal Office in I.ondon within fourteen days after its occurren 
(d) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by, the person claiming upon request for the 
same by the Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy 
years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current wee! 
of issue only. 

This losuuenee entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the 
“©OckAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CoMPANY, LiMiTED, AcT, 1890,'’ Risks Nos.z and 3, when 
they are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. 

The possession of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket ts admitted to be the payment of a premium sunder 
Section 33 of the Act. A Print of the Act can be seen at the Princtpal Office of the Corporation, 

Week of issue, from December 19, 1906. 


Signature 


Subscribers paying yearly or half-yearly in advance either direct_to the Publisher, of toa 
Newsagent, are not reauired to sign the above Coupon-Insurance-Ticket, but will be held covere 
under the terms of same during the currency of their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate (0 
this effect be obtained. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied 
by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 

THE OGEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE GORPORATION, Ltd. 

36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 
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BY FRANK 
o RICHARDSON 


The Boks’ Dilemma—Mr. Bourchier as Macbeth. 


Play at the Crystal Palace. 

INCE seeing “ The Doc's Dilemma” 
at the Court Theatre I have seen 
no play that pleased me less than 
“England vy. South Africa” at the 

Crystal Palace. I know nothing of Spring- 
boks, and therefore I kept an open mind 
when witnessing “The Boks’ Dilemma.” 
This is a piece which was in two acts, and 
it lacked cohesion and plot. The anony- 
mous author appears to have been un- 
decided as to whether his pantomime should 
be comic or tragic. efore him lay a 
great theme—the eternal struggle of race 
against race. Fifteen of his characters re- 
presented Boers, fifteen represented Britons. 
Herein his symbolism was at fault. There 
should have been 200 Britons, cumbrous, 
clumsy, unintelligent oafs, muddied from 
the beginning-; against them should have 
been pitted one alert Bok, fleet of foot,a past 
master of craft, and possibly a small boy. 


What Should have Been, 
At the conclusion of the first act the 
Boks should have scored at least 40 
goals; the Britons should have Scored 
nothing. In the second act the Britons 
should have scored 2,000 goals.’ This 
would have made a perfect play. 
But what had we at the Palace ? 
Invertebrate drama, plotless, imper- 
fectly rehearsed. Over and over again th> 
prompter had to interfere. The actors dic 
not know their parts. The author, for 
instance, had arranged a very effective 
scene for Jackett, who gave a’very good 
rendering of full-back. But owing to 
insufficient rehearsal he failed to field a 
ball properly from a high punt. ‘There- 
upon the Boks gagged, rushed at him, 
and bowled him over. In the scramble 
that ensued Millar dashed 
over the line and secured a 
try that was not in the 
original manuscript. 


Deficient in Episode. 


Attet that everything went 

wrong. Timeafter time 
the players forgot their parts. 
The prompter had to blow 
his whistle. Instead of being 
a perfect performance the 
whole thing was more like 
an unusually bad undress re- 
hearsal, The first act occupied 
forty minutes, and but for the 
one try obtained by the Boks 
it was entirely deficient in 
episode. 


itt 


Act II.—Act Drop. 


aR he second act was scarcely 

better. The comic relief 
consisted solely in one of the 
actors who represented England turning 
head over heels. This is the sort of 
thing that one expects to see at the 
Gaiety, not at the Crystal Palace. It 
is not needed and should be eliminated 
if the piece is to attract any great 
measure of the public support. 
second act was not relieved by any sing- 
ing or dancing; indeed, the music was 
confined to the overture and the entr‘acte. 
The whole piece came to an impotent 
conclusion, each side having scored three 
points. 


The 


A Poor Play. 


ik cannot believe that there 

exist in England dramatists who 
can produce better work than this. Why 
does not the management of the Crystal 
Palace commission, say, Captain Robert 
Marshall, or Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, or 
Mr. R. C. Carton—or even me—to write a 
better football pantomime ? 

I personally should decline. 

The scenery at the Palace was poor. 
I admit that the real rain was admirable, 
but the limelight effects were appalling. 


do not 


Ellis & Walery 


MISS EVELYN BATEMAN 


Sister of Miss Jessie Bateman, who played the 
“Bloody Child” in Macbeth at the Garrick Theatre 


A STAGE CELEBRITY AT HOME 


Miss Maudi Darrell, the pretty actress who has made such a success in 
“The Beauty of Bath” at the Aldwych Theatre, seated at the telephone of 


her house in Mayfair 


There were moments when the leading 
performers were practically invisible. 
Further, one became weary of the sole 
scene—the Crystal Palace. 
FS) Es 

Points about the Palace. 
“Lhe Crystal Palace is, like so many 

other things, named on the guinea- 
pig system. Deep thinkers have pointed 
out that a guinea-pig will not, as a rule, 
fetch. a guinea in the open market. So 
the Crystal Palace is not made of crystal, 
and neither is it noticeably palatial. 
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A Suggestion. 

| nall future plays produced at the Crystal 
Palace the scenery should consist 

of a moving panorama representing—| 

hazard the suggestion—the discovery of 

Italy by Max Beerbohm—or anything else. 
This would raise our tone and dis- 

tract our attention from muddied oafery. 


Rare Scotch. 

“There were two blemishes on Mr. Arthur 
Bourchier’s production of Macbeth at 

the Garrick Theatre. 

It seems curious that in a play wherein 
all the characters except the English 
doctor, and possibly Banquo—who from 
his name I take it was an Italian immi- 
grant, perhaps a restaurateur of the period 
—spoke in the dialect of Dr. Barrie, Dr. 
Crockett, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, or Dr. Ian 
Maclaren, English should be spoken by 
the actors. I do not suggest that such 


monstrous expressions as “ben the 
hoose,” “bide a wee,” or “hoot awa” 
should be introduced in the text, but 


I maintain that all the actors should speak 
with a pronounced Scotch accent. I[ do 
not say that I should understand them if 
they did, because Scotch at the period of 
Macbeth must have been infinitely more 
unpleasant to the ear than it is new. 

Which is saying much: 

But perhaps scarcely enough. 


Beardless Bourchier. 
Agen Mr. Bourchier as Macbeth did 
not wear a_ beard. Shakspere 
carefully makes. Macbeth talk about 
meeting his enemy ‘beard to beard,” 
and yet Mr. Bourchier only wears 
a tawny moustache collaborating with 
‘whisker material. The authentic 
portrait of Macbeth by a con- 
temporary artist, MacDougal, 
depicts the monarch wearing 
a sort of red hearthrug on 
his face. 

It may be that Mr. Bour- 
chier feared that his facial 
expression would be ineffective 
did he drape his face. © But at 
the Alhambra, in the’ ballet 
of L’Amour all the men wear 
Ahasuerus beards. Some. of 
them are the leading astrachan 
beavers of all-time; some 
possess beaverages of the 
corded poodle brand. And 
they get on all right. 


sole 


The Bearded Critics. 
t may be that Mr. Bourchier 
thought the critics would 

not like to see him in a beard, 
But many of the critics 
beavers. 


are themselves Mr. 
Walkley of “The Times” always comes 
in a beard to criticise the drama. The 
representatives of ‘The Referee” and 


“The Morning Advertiser” .wear beards 
at the ‘theatre. Mr. Jos. Knight, ~ the 
doyen of the critics, is a superb polar 
beaver. FR, 


Bobbie’s Christmas Present. 
Pa: Do you think Bobbie will kick up 
a row if he doesn’t get a drum ? 
Ma: Yes, my dear; but not so much 
as if he does get ane. 
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SOME CANDIED CRITICISM: By Adrian Ross. 


Le Shah Mort. 


OME say the Shah has long been 
dead, 
And some that he is merely 
dying; : 
Some say he will get well instead— 
Uncertainty like this is trying. 
Let Persians have a watchful eye 
And keep their Persian powder dry. 


Cesar’s Conquest of Gaul. 


js Ceesar has again conquered Gaul, 

thanks to his trusty legates, Andreas 
Antoinius, the manager of the Odéon, and 
Max Antony, the chief actor. All Gaul is 
divided into three parties—those who are 
enraptured with the production, those who 
do not care for Shakspere, and those who 
think M. Antoine might have produced 
something French. By the way, what 
does M. Antoine think of Tolstoy’s tirade ? 


King Leo Aga‘n. 
(re of Count Tolstoy’s great objections 
to King Lear is that “the banished 
Kent” is not recognised by Lear, Glou- 
cester, or others who had known him when 
he returns as a servant. Kent comes back 
with the stage direction, “ Enter Kent, dis- 
guised,’ and a speech in which he remarks 
that if he can only disguise lis speech as 
well as he has his looks he may hope to 
carry through his plan of serving Lear 
still. Is it very undramatic that a man 
who carefully disguises himself should not 
be recognised? Then at the end of the 
play Lear recognises Kent—who has taken 
off his disguise—alter Edgar has told the 
King this is Kent. Yet Shakspere is to be 
called a bad dramatist for making Kent 
do what Russian Terrorists do every day, 
though Russian police presumably have 
sharper eyes than poor old Lear. 


When George III. was King. 


WV hen Farmer George was on our throne, 
Before he finally went mad, 
He was a critic, as is known, 
And thought our Shakspere rather bad. 
* Sad stuff it is now, is 1t not, 
So much of Shakspere? What, 
what?” 


what, 


Now Peasant Tolstoy, once the first 
Of novelists in younger days, 
Is turned a critic of the worst, 
And picks to pieces Shakspere’s plays. 
“ Bad drama, ravings, rant, and rot, 
That's all King Lear is. What, what, 
what ?” 
The farmer king, the peasant count, 
May speak what they suppose 
ought ; 
As critics both of them amount 
To something rather less than nought. 
Of Shakspere’s poétry and plot 
What can they tellus? What, what, what ? 


they 


An Inspired Idiot. 


PX gentleman lately read a paper to prove 

that Shakspere was an_ inspired 
idiot-——by which it appeared he meant 
merely an ordinary private person, as 
in the Greek original of the word. The 
trouble with Shaksperean criticism is that 
it brings out so many uninspired idiots. 


Who are the ‘~astrels ? 


‘The Municipal Reformers, late Mode- 
rates, have called the Progressives 
by the old-fashioned title of wastrels— 
though wasters would have been simpler 
and moreobvious. The Progressives hotly 
retort that if there has been extravagance 
it is due to the Municipal Reformers, late 
Moderates, and that these are the real 
wastrels. How wicked of the Moderates 
—but how clever! They have managed 
to waste the money of London and put up 
the rates without ever having a majority 
on the County Council. Similarly the 
real authors of the present amended Educa- 
tion Bill must be the Opposition in the 
Commons and the Liberals in the Lords. 


The Rule of Contraries. 
Progressives in’ the-L.€.C. 
Have failed to do their will, it seems ; 
The Moderate minority 
Goes to extravagant extremes. 


One way alone appears to me 
To realise Progressive dreams— 
Let them be the minority, 
And then. theyll carry through their 
schemes. 


The Gentlemanly Millionaire. 
M:: Golden Calfnegie has been at it 
again. In presenting American 
students with an artificial lake for rowing 
on he expressed his opinion that football 
is hardly “gentlemanly.” But then one 
does not know exactly what his idea of 
gentlemanlinessis. Apparently he thought 
it good manners to get up at a Scottish 
dinner in the presence of the British am- 
bassador and express his thankfulness that 
hardly any Scots. now enlisted in the 
British Army—a statement which does not 
happen to be the fact, and would not have 
been in very good taste if true. But per- 
haps the millionaire says like Hoggen- 
heimer of Park Lane, “ Rude? I’m not 
rude; I’m rich.” 


The Grand Old Name of Gentleman. 
t may be millionairish manners 
To sneer at any soldier Scot 
Who serves beneath his country’s banners, 
But gentlemanly—it is not. 
The moneyed man may scorn the story 
OF those who dared the storm of shot 
Beneath the Lion or “ Old Glory,” 
But gentlemanly—he is not. 
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war and 


Untrue Items. 


tisa baseless rumour that one of our 
Frankest humorists intends to change 
his name to Whiskeredson. 


"There is no truth in the report that “The 

Times” intends to give up the book 
return to the status quo ante 
Bellum. 


M: Hall Caine has not declared that 
he thinks little of Shakspere; on 
the contrary, he thinks that the (male) 
Swan of Avon displayed some of the 
features of the highest possible genius. 


Jhen The Bondman is transferred. to the 

Adelphi Theatre a special feature 

of the volcanic eruption will be the 
throwing out of vast quantities of Asche. 


An Old Saying Revised. 
o need of gorgeous scenic panorama, 
Two boards, a passion—these will 
make a drama ; 
And melodrama easily one hatches— 
Two brothers and a box of sulphur 
matches. 


The Dear Allies. 


ustria and Italy are well known to be 
allies of each other and of Germany. 
That is why they are always complaining 
of each other’s hostility and warlike pre- 
parations. Marconi, the Wireless One, is 
said to have hoped, at a banquet, that the 
first news of an Italian victory in these 
seas—to wit, the Adriatic—might some 
day be brought by his invention. Now 
the Austrians are complaining that the 
victory could only be gained over the 
Austrian fleet. Of course Signor Marconi 
will explain that he meant to defy the 
navy of Montenegro. The Swiss fleet 
(which does exist) could hardly be got 
into the Adriatic except by train, which 
would be impracticable in time of war. 


Wait—and you May Get the Prize. 
o doubt scientific Marconi 
His menacing words will explain 
As due to too much macaroni, 
Or else to the wireless champagne. 
For Italy knows, just as we know, 
That war would not profit a bit ; 
The way if she wants the Trentino 
Is—wait for the Austrian split. 
An empire that’s falling to pieces 
Has often assailants defied ; 
Centrifugal tendency ceases 
When pressure’s applied from outside. 
If arms prematurely you take up 
It might rather shock your allies ; 
But wait for the natural break-up, 
And then you may leave with a prize. 
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(ittle-Tattle of To-day : 


LHE TATLER 


By M. Sterling 
+ MacKinlay. 


Some Green Room Stories. 


Tree and a Repartée. 


N the interval one day during the 
preparation of a_ recent play the 
manager of His Majesty's Theatre 
gathered round him a few choice 

spirits and led them in willing bondage 
towards a favourite place within the 
meaning of the act. On _ entering 
the charmed precincts Tree uttered that 
mystic incantation which opens the 
hearts of men as easily and as surely as 
“Sesame ” is reported to have laid bare 
the treasure cave of the forty thieves—- 
“What will you have, boys?” The first 
chose a small brandy, and the rest fell in 
gladly with so excellent an idea. “ Brandy 
for everybody? Good. Here, waiter, I 
want eight—no, nine—glasses of your best 
liqueur brandy.’ “Yes, sir,’ answered the 

attendant, adc ding in accents of motherly 
solicitude, ‘f Our “best liqueur brandy is a 


An Obvious Reason. 
(re day Beerbohm Tree was complaining 
that his eyes had been hurting him, 
and put it down to the strain of work in 
the profession. An old actor who had been 
connected with the boards for some forty 
years, unhappily without ever climbing to 
the highest rungs of the ladder, ect up 
his ears at this. ‘‘ My dear sir, it’s absurd 
to complain of eyesight at your age. Look 
at me. I’ve been on the stage more than 
twice as long as you, and yet | have not 
found my eves affected.” Tree smiled 
gently as he replied, “Really? I suppose 
it must be the limeligt it then.” 


Lionel Brocen Stories. 
al Brough’s stories were a feature of 
the annual dinner of the Green 
Room Club the other day. One referred 
to a lady who was out on a slumming 


The Hotel Proprietor and the Chef. 
nother of his stories concerned a hotel 
manager who had advertised for a 
new chef. One of the applicants seemed 
to suit in every way until unfortunately 
the proprietor put the question, “ Do you 
ever back horses?”’ Alas, the cook could 
not deny the soft impeachment. ‘ Well, 
I’m sorry, my man, but you won't do 
then.” Next please. 


A Word of Wearing | 

As the man went out he spied a friend 
5 who was trying for the same post. 
“Look here, if he asks whether you bet 
don’t you let on that you do or he won't 
have you.’ Thus primed he went into 
the manager's room, and when the final 
question was put made the un-Washing- 
tonian reply, “Oh no, sir; no indeed. 
Never, sir. Oh no, I wouldn’t do such a 


A SCENE FROM 


“THE ELECTRIC MAN” 


AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE, SOHO 


“The Electric Man” at the Royalty Theatre is a most amusing farce. The above scene shows Dr. Jack Strange (Mr. H. Marsh Allen) preparing to operate 
upon his friend, Walter (Mr. Harry Nicholls), in the belief that he is really the dangerous Electric Man. 


shilling a glass, sir.” “Thanking you,” 
replied Tree, “I asked for nine liqueur 
brandies, not for a lesson in economy. 


“Light, More Light.” 
here is a famous phrase of Goethe’s 

which leads me to believe that the 
poet had at some time of his life been an 
actor in a very subsidiary position. | refer, 
of course, to the memorable w ords, ** Light, 
more light.” Certainly he can never have 
been a leading actor, for had it been so 
that cry of yearning would have been un- 
necessary. ‘Long training has taught the 
limelight man that whosoever taketh the 
star part in a play that man must be 
greeted at his entrance by— 

Limelight to aus of him, 

If; imelight to left of him, 

L imelight all over him. 
And should the great man find this wel- 
come neglected he will do the volleying 
and thunderin: x himself. 


to whose daughter Walter is engaged 


expedition and came on a little girl dis- 
porting herself in the mud. ‘Tell me, 
dear child, who made -you?” inquired 
the spinster, hoping to receive the orthodox 
reply set down in the Catechism. ‘ D’yer 


mean, who’s my mother?” ‘ No, no, dar- 
ling.” “Oh well, I dunno then. I s’pose 
father did.” “Oh dear no, father didn't 


make you.” “ Didn’t he?” ‘“‘ No,no; God 
made you. Now, if anyone else asks you 
the same question mind you give the 
proper answer.” “ Yuss; orl right.” 


A Shock for the Spinster. 


ext time the lady went a-slumming 
she came on the same morsel of 


humanity, and decided to see if her words 
had been borne in mind. ‘ Now, darling, 
I want you to tell me who made you.” 
The little one looked dazed for a few 
seconds and then plunged desperately, 
“Please I forget the gentleman’s name, 
but I know it wasn’t father.” 
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On the right is General Dudgeon (Mr. A. G. Brown), 


I think it’s most sinful 
wicked, sir.” ‘Good; then you can con- 
sider yourself engaged.” ‘The chef entered 
on his duties and for a time all went well. 
At last the fatal day came. The cook 
had put “five bob each way” on a big 
race, and the head waiter promised to, 
communicate the result. 


thing for worlds. 


th $ 

The Cook Forgets Himself. 
t one o’clock a friend of the proprietor 

dropped in and was greeted effu- 
sively. “Glad to see you. Have some 
lunch with me. I insist. What is it to 
be?” The guest looked through the menu 
and made his choice. “ Right you are,” 
answered the other, and walking over to 
the speaking tube ‘called down, “ Calf’s 
head one.” To which the cook promptly 


4 


called back, “Oh, did he? Have you 
heard who ran second and third?” Next 
day the post of chef was once more 


vacant. 
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Queen and 
At the Present Day. | 


Russell & Son 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND PRINCE OLAF 
The young Crown Prince of Norway—originally called Alexander—was born on July 22, 1903. When his father as Prince Charles 


of Denmark accepted the crown of Norway and landed at Christiania the little Prince was carried ashore in 
his father’s arms amid the plaudits of the crowd 
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Russell & Son 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY WHEN A CHILD 


Princess Maud was born in 1869, and was married at Buckingham Palace to Prince Carl, second son of the King of Denmark, 
on July 22, 1896. Eight years later she entered Christiania as Queen of Norway. She, her husband, and 
infant son, Olaf, left for Norway last week 
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AMNELCA 


By J. Russell, who was I8 when he first Photographed the Ming. 


My First Photograph of the King. 

WAS about eighteen years old when I 
first photographed King Edward VIL, 
who was then, of course, Prince of 
Wales. A good many years have 

elapsed since that royal picture was 
secured, and during that period I have 
photographed practically every crowned 
head in Europe and visited many Euro- 
pean eens 


Royal Assistauce 

Hs Majesty has been good enough to 
get me sittings of many royalties ; 

indeed, lie has given me the appointment 

to take sittings of all the 

kings and queens who have ‘cae 

visited England since he has : 

been King—a mark of singular 

favour indeed. | 


A Gracious Hint. 


] remember on one occasion 
when I was at. Coburg 
the King saw me and after 
returning my salute remarked, 
“There will be a party at 
Rosenau to-morrow. You 
might get some good groups 
if you go.” Of course I was 
delighted with such a con- 
siderate suggestion, and after 
thanking his Majesty departed 
to the palace with an equerry 
only to learn that the party 
was to be a Strictly private 
function and in consequence 
no passes were to be issued. 


His Majesty’s Considerateness. 
I was coming away when 
happily for me I met King 
Edward coming up the stair- 
case. He asked me if I had 
got a pass for the gathering, 
and when I told him how the 
matter stood he exclaimed, 
“Oh, they don’t understand. 
V'll go and see about it.” He 
left me at once, and soon 
afterwards an official arrived 
to inform me that I would be 
permitted to take photographs 
and would be sent for as soon 
as the royal party was ready. 


The King at Goodwood. 
‘The last time I photographed King 
Edward was at Goodwood House 
during Goodwood week last August. 
There was a big house party there and I 
secured several excellent pictures, -his 
Majesty taking an active part in arranging 
the groups. 


The King’s Artistic Taste. 


King Edward has, by the way, a very 


keen knowledge of how to arrange 
a group for photographic purposes and 
has often ient me 


invaluable assistance 


The King and Princess Victoria. 
H's Maley. told me to come and take 
my chance of being able to get 
photogre iphs. I accordingly went, bring- 
ing with me the proofs of the photographs 
Thad taken at Goodwood House. When 
I got on board I had the honour of sub- 
mitting the proofs of the photographs I 
had taken at Goodwood to his Majesty, 
who was much pleased and gave me a 
sitting with the Princess Victoria. 


German Royalty. 
Iz Germany there is rather more cere- 
mony about photographing royalty, 
though I must say I cannot 


complain that I suffered much 
from oflicialdom. On one 
occasion when I had arranged 
at eight a.m. to take a sitting 
of the German Emperor at 
Potsdam one of the court 
officials said to me, ‘You 
will, of course, wear evening 
clothes.” I had not brought 
my dress suit from Berlin with 
me and said so to the official, 
who declared that it was not 
the custom to appear belore 
the Emperor in morning dress. 
“Well,” I replied, “ that may 
be the case among German 
photographers, but I am an 
English photographer and 
must meet the Emperor in a 
frock coat,’ and I did so with- 
out incurring the imperial 
displeasure, and his Majesty 
received me very graciously. 


English is Spoken. 
BY the. way, English is 
spoken, of course, in all 
foreign courts; I mean that 
foreign royalties can readily 
converse in our language, but 
I am bound to say that no- 
where is our language more 
perfectly spoken than at the 
Russian court. I have fre- 
quently photographed the 
Russian Emperor,.who at his 
coronation bestowed on me 
the order of St. Andrew. 


Taking the Kaiser. 
fter I had secured a num- 
ber of pictures of various 
covelne the Duke of Coburg came for- 
ward and asked me if there was anyone 
else I would like to take. I replied that 
I should like to secure a | special photo- 
graph of the German Emperor alone. 
“The German Emperor is wanted,’ 
shouted his royal highness, and then the 
Kaiser very kindly came forw ard, and ina 
few minutes I had secured the desired 
picture. 


a 


Sixteen Pictures at One Sitting. 
t would be quite impossible to imagine 
any people more courteous and con- 
siderate than our King and Queen, and 
they are such perfect sitters. But you 
must not delay kings and princes who are 
good enough to give you a sitting. In 
order to avoid any chance of doing so when 
I get a sitting from royalty I fake two 
cameras and sometimes am able to secure 
as many as sixteen pictures at one sitting, 


KING EDWARD VII. 


This is one of Mr. Russell’s most successful photographs and depicts the 
King and the Prince of Wales at Goodwood prior to leaving for Cowes 


in this way whenever I have had the 
honour of taking his Majesty with other 
royalties and distinguished people. 


A Special Photograph. 
At Goodwood House this year I showed 
the King a photograph I had taken 
ofhim forty years ago at the same place. 
He was immensely interested with it and 
showed it to a number of guests. I then 
put forward a request that I might be 
allowed to take a special photograph. of 
his Majesty, and. the following morning 
after breakfast secured a picture of the 
King and the Prince of Wales together. 


At Cowes. 


At Goodwood House this year I asked 

the King for permission to take 
photographs at Cowes on board the royal 
yacht, 
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AND THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Photographing the Norwegian 
Royal Family. 
My* ae recent photographs 
f royalties were taken 
at Windsor Castle during 
the visit of the King and Queen of 
Norway and Prince Olal, whom | photo- 
graphed in a group. | also secured a ve ery 
interesting picture of Queen Alexandra 


and the young Prince. The latter ap- 
peared to enjoy being photographed 


immensely and made a very good sitter. 
A reproduction of this photograph appears 
on page 236. 


The Etiquette of Photographing Royalty. 
“here is really very little ceremony 
about photographing royalty, espe- 
cially English royalty. The appointment 
for a sitting must be obtained in the first 
instance through official channels, but once 
obtained it ceases to be official, and lam 
invariably alone with my sitter. This was 
always the case when photographing her 
late Majesty. All royal people whom it 
has been my privilege to photograph have 

shown themselves invariably considerate. 
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LITTLE XMAS PRESENT. By G. Belcher. 


t 


FME/ LOG 


Smith (who has just met Jones serenely carrying a bundle of firewood): What the deuce have you got there, Jones? 
Jones: Little present ; some shparagus for the mishis 
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The First Meeting. 

T was in tlie summer of 1896 that I first 
met Paul Rubens. Slim, brunette, 
with wide, childlike eyes of French 
grey, and yellow boots, he blew across 

my path with a suddenness that almost 
unhinged my reason and left me nothing 
further in life to regret. He was a much 
younger man in those days, in the very 
plenitude of his power, yet blessed with 
those modest deprecating ways which 
covered though they could not conceal 
the torch of genius that burned and blazed 
within his indomitable soul. 


Borrowing at Sight. 
ittle did I dream then as I borrowed a 
few paltry coins of the realm in order 
to defray a trivial debt of honour that I 
had heedlessly incurred with a cabman 
that the innocent hand from: which I 
wrested the required amount with so 
much difficulty would one day live to 
write those haunting melodies without 
which no barrel organ is complete, no 
gramophone tolerable—melodies which 
make the buried masters of harmony re- 
volve in their graves from sheer envy 
and inflict a pang of helpless jealousy 
upon the sensitive spirit of the most 
generous of contemporaneous musicians. 


A Composer who Stands Alone. 


AS a composer my hero is unapproach- 

able. He cannot be approached. 

(That is what ‘“ unapproachable ”- 
means. —ED.) 

(Am I writing this article or are 
you ?—H. G.) 

Could Puccini have composed the 
music of Mr. Popple? I doubt. it. 
Is there anything in the whole of 
Wagner's works “that can be com- 
pared to The Sandow Girl? 1 trow 
not. As each fresh triumph crowns 
the lyre of England’s greatest modern 
harmonist his pitiful rivals hide their 
diminished heads. Elgar seizes the 
cantata that he has just committed 
and consigns it to the flames; Sousa 
tears up his drum Pa ts in disgust. 


t 


A Dramatic Light. 


“he date of my first meeting with 
aul Rubens is one not readily 
forgotten. It stands indelibly fixed 
upon the tablet of my memory fora 
number of reasons, which for the 
moment I cannot remember. Christ- 
mas Eye, 1899. Shall I ever cease to 
recall that day with gratitude? It 
was the occasion, unless I am mis- 
taken, of a display of amateur dra- 
matic talent in the public hall of one 
of the largest commercial centres in 
the south of England. 


In a Pinero Play. 
A chef d'ceuvre by Pinero was the 
piece de résistance (three out of 
the last seven words can be found in 
any standard French dictionary) of 
the evening, and Rubens had altruisti- 
cally insisted upon undertaking the 
most prominent part in the play—that 
of the heroine’s father, an elderly 
nobleman of choleric temperament. 
So realistic was the actor’s make-up 
that he certainly did not look a day 
younger than 145,a ripe age which 
is rarely met with nowadays except 
upon the amateur stage. 
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BY CAPTAIN 
HARRY GRAHAM. 


&—Paul A. Rubens. 


What Pau! Looked Like. 
Paul's appearance, indeed, was that of a 
man who has returned unexpectedly 
from the tomb to search for something he 
has dropped, and so painfully anzemic "and 
cadaverous did he look that an old Jady in 
the audience, whose husband had recently 
perished from exposure in a second-class 
South-Eastern railway carriage between 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street, fainted 
dead away on his first entrance and de- 
clined_to) take any further interest in the 
performance until she had been publicly 
unlaced by a somewhat over-zealous 
amateur pew-opener. 


A Calamity of a Broken Voice. 
n those days Rubens had a rich contralto 
voice of exquisite timbre, though his 
habit of singing contrapuntally (as musi- 
cians call it) militated against his success 
upon the concert platform. In 1902, how- 
ever, at a delightfully informal soirée given 
at Cricklewood in aid of a home for in- 
ebriate goyernesses in which Paul took a 
deep interest. (the home, of course, not the 
inebriate governesses), he dropped his voice 
while arguing’ confidentially with the 
under butler upon the subject of corked 
champagne and broke it irreparably. 
Since then his vocal efforts are reminiscent 
of the murmur of jays in immemorial elms 
and cooing of innumerable swans, and 
the most pigeon-toed performer upon the 
pianola can drown them without difficulty. 


A NEW CONDUCTOR 


The series of concerts of eighteenth-century composers that are 
being given by Mr. Thomas Beecham at the Bechstein Hall 
cannot fail to be of great interest to the amateur and professional 
musician, and 
period to which these concerts are devoted was a very prolific 
one as regards operatic compositions. 
especially among French composers, has about it the delicate 
aroma of a forgotten 
rendered as artistically as possible Mr. Beecham has organised 
an orchestra, every 
player of skill and experience. 
Mr. Beecham does not use a baton to direct his orchestra (like 
Safanoff, the famous Russian conductor), and. without music, 
free from any exaggeration of ‘mariner and gesture, he secures 
from his efficient band very finé orchestral playing, and his 
renderings are those of a sound musician and born conductor and 
are marked by an intelligent and poetical realisation of the special 
kind of music performed. Such has been the success of these 
concerts that they will shortly be transferred to the Queen's Hall 


in fact to all genuine lovers of music. 


vintage. In order that it 


member of which is a 
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The 
The music of that date, 
should be 


chamber - music 
It is of interest to note that 


Play-writing Extraordinary. 
Paul Rubens is a rapid worker. I myself 
have seen him complete the scenario, 
libretto, score, and lyrics of a musical 
comedy between breakfast and luncheon, 
and many of the most intricate and inspir- 
ing sextets (the weaker Sextets he calls 
them) for which he is notorious have been 
composed upon the backs of menu cards 
during that tedious period which elapses 
at dinner parties when one is waiting for 
another bottle to be opened. 


Some Charming Qualities. 
The soul of generosity, he will smoke 
the vilest cigar with a smile sooner 
than offend an acquaintance by declining 
to accept of his bounty. He combines the 
sterling qualities of sober citizen, devoted 
uncle, patient master of laphounds, firm 
friend, and scrupulous parish councillor in 
a manner that evokes the admiration alike 
of Miss Pankhurst, Mr. George I’dwardes, 
and Father Vaughan. 


Some of Paul’s Hobbies. 
AS a motorist he is respected by every 
dog within the ten-miles radius; by 
every chicken without it. His hobbies—if 
a man whose every crowded hour of life 
is instinct with a sympathy that embraces 
the whole human race can be said to have 
hobbies—are chess and volunteering, at 
both of which he excels. He collects 
coins, as indeed most of us do, and his 
oleograph portrait of Miss Corelli 
would fetch double its value in the 
American market ues morrow. 


“In the Words of the Poet.” 
mastermind indeed! Yet how 
unspoilt! I can never think 
of him without recalling that memo- 
rable passage from the famous poem 
of one of our greatest bards in which 
he says, speaking of some man who 
did something, I forget what :— 

“Proud spirit who Sia edo 
not remember the exact words but it 
was something very fine about what- 
ever the man had done.) 

“Whose .. .” (There was a 
felicitous metaphor about an eagle or 
a lark or something.) 

“Shall England, Mother England 
sn ats (Asking, so to speak, whether 
the motherland would forget the 
services of her most gallant son.) I 
am rather vague about it, but I re- 
member the last sonorous line :— 

“ Ah no, ah no, ah no, ah no 
(This is not quite how it went, but 
near enough for all practical purposes \ 
“No more!” 

(What a relief-—Ep.) 


“Miss Hook of Holland.” 
M:: Paul Rubens will probably be 
seen and heard at his best in 


Miss Hook of Holland. 


” 


The music is 


delightful, the scenes strikingly pic- 
turesque. Not an English character 


will sober the brilliant glories of his 
Dutch pictures. Cheese-carriers with 
their flamboyant trays and Dutch 
maidens in flaming ribbons will have 
the rainbow. to themselves. One 
sombre soul—I refer only to his 
clothes—will cross the scene, and that 
is Mr. Hook, or Mr. G. P. Huntley, 
whose old beaver and “ far-flung” 
trousers may soon become the gossip 
of the town. 
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TO FURRIN PARTS. By Will Owen. 


Loafer to Bargee: Bring us back a parrot, guv’nor 
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By J. M. Hamilton. 


CONFIDENCES. 
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| hear they were simply carried away with Miss Semitone’s song last night 


Dolly: Oh no; they walked out of their own accord 
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Maud : 
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A MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST. By H. M. Bateman. 


— Seana Saeed evict — a oot eee ede eS 


ENS aren me 
cy SS 


Famous ’Cellist: For why you follow me this half-hour, mine boy? Is it money then you wish, boor ting? 
Boy: Lor no; I’m watching to see yer chin that thing 
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MODERN CHIVALRY. By Savile ILumley. 


Polite Youth : Won't you take my seat, madam? 
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“MY BEST COMIC DRAWING.” By Tom Browne. 


Old Mr. Toper: | confess to having done but little in bank shares, though | have held quantities of brewery stock in my day 
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THE “DALE ER: 


RECOLLEC 


The English Cold. 
HE first thing I did 
“on my return from 
the States the other 
day was to catch 
a cold of the best English 
December brand. ‘There 
is no other quite like it. 
I have travelled about a 
bit one way and another 
and have caught colds in 
various parts of the world, 
but the English cold is 


more thorough in its 
effects than any other. 


In America the first ques- 
tion an Englishman is 
always asked is, ““ What 


do you think of our 
girls?”’ We might fix 


up a little stock question 


for our visitors, ‘‘ What 
do you think of our 
colds?” . Some of the 


replies would be sure to 
be interesting, forcible, 
and to the point. 


Bowler: 


“London, with all thy 
Faults.” 
ut in spite of its chills and colds I like 
London. Ican go to bed in peace 
knowing that no one will come knocking 
at my door at six a.m. to demand to see 
me at once on “urgent private business,” 
only to find that the “private business ”’ 
consists in driving me off to some distant 
place to have my photograph taken. This 
happened’ to me once in Boston, and the 
extreme impudence of that photographer 
still agitates me when I think of it. I 
have met one or two impudent. people 
certainly in this country. 


An Impudent Fellow. 
ome few years ago a man called to see 
me one afternoon. He was a perfect 
stranger, but from his general bearing and 
his strongly- expressed “desire to see some 
ex xamples- of my work I felt sure that I 
saw before me a sensible man who had 
come to transact business; in other words, 
a would-be purchaser of some of my 
drawings. So I talked to him for some 
considerable time and gave him afternoon 
tea. He consumed four cups and a very 
considerable quantity of bread and butter 
and cakes, and yet at the end of it all did 
not seem inclined to come to (what | 
supposed to be) the object of his visit. 


A Perfect Beggar. 


At last I asked him straight out to what 
circumstance I was indebted for the 
pleasure of his company. His reply began 
with, “ Well, Il tell you, Mr. Browne,” 
and then came-a rigmarole tale which I 
won't repeat because, in the first place, it 
was too long and, in the second, I did not 
believe a Word of it, but the cist of the 
matter wa§ that he wanted to borrow fen: 
got rid of him at last by giving him tos. 
I don’t tell this little tale, “by the way, as 
a funny experience; at all events, it was 
not in the least funny for me. 


Funnyosities at the Sketch Club. 

My» funny experiences have been largely 
gained at the London Sketch Club. 

We have had a great many amusing 

entertainments there. I remember on one 

occasion after a big “ ceremonial’’ Dudley 

Hardy sent for a cab. 


Small and Nervous Umpire: 

Large and Ferocious Batsman (turning on the umpire in threatening 
Wodeyer mean by hout? 

Small and Nervous Umpire (hurriedly) : Well, 


Tem RRows 2 


Copyright, ** 


SCENE—LOCAL CRICKET MATCH 


’Ow’s that, humpire? 


Out 


in then—in 


Hardy’s Bauble. 
AS the vehicle drew up at the door Hardy 
descended the steps in flowing robes, 
carrying in his hand a long and imposing- 
looking: sceptre. A crowd had gathered 
outside, and a couple of policemen seeing 
Hardy in his robes of “ office” concluded 
that he was some City magnate returning 
home after an official banquet, and they 
accordingly came bustling up to keep back 
the crowd, 


The Policemen Crestfallen. 
s they did so Hardy chucked his sceptre 
to the cabby, saying, “‘ See you don’t 
break it; it’s the ‘best cardboard,” and as 
the crowd laughed and cheered the two 
policemen silently and rapidly vanished. 
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Browne: 


Even in Church. 

N early always when you 
don’t want to think 

of funny things at all, by 

the way, is the time that 


they come into your 
mind, and with such 
force that it is some- 


times difficult to refrain 
from laughing outright. 
However, ‘T can recall just 
now another funny inci- 
dent which is again con- 
nected ewan p ade ek 


The Presentation to Hardy. 


t was at a Sketch Club: 
dinner on an occasion 
when Dudley Hardy was. 
in the chair. The dinner 
was held at a hotel in 
Bond Street, in the hall 
of which stands, or stood! 
then, a really very hand- 
some marble clock. It 
was generally admired by 


Sheffield Telegraph” 


manner): Hout! everyone, but by nobody 
more than Hardy himself, 
who made many eulo- 


gistic remarks about the 
beauty of this timepiece. So great was. 
his admiration for this clock that it put 
an idea into my head for a little joke at 
his expense. I left the room with some 
other confederates, and taking the clock 
from the hall we returned and placed it 
on the dinner table beside Hardy, who, 
of course, thought it was a presentation 
from the members of the Sketch Club. 


What Came of It. 
ardy rose at once to make a suitable 
speech, and declared he felt extremely 
affected by so kind a gift. Indeed, he 
appeared to be so for his voice trembled, 
but he soon recovered himself and pro- 
ceeded to deliver an eloquent oration 
highly eulogising both the gift and the 
donors of it. This flow of eloquence,. 
however, was interrupted by the rightful 
owner of the clock coming hurriedly into. 
the room to look after his property and 
carrying it off amidst shouts of laughter, 
and no one laughed more heartily thar: 
Hardy when he recovered from his surprise 
at seeing Oe clock borne off. 


My Best Deis 
ike most artists ] am constantly being 
asked which of my drawings I 
think is the best; this is an extremely 
difficult question to answer. However, it 
may perhaps please both the Editor and 
the readers of Tur Tarier to learn that 
in my estimation the best comic drawing 
I ever did was one which appeared in this 
periodical in September, 1g04, under the 
title of “A Discussion on Financial 
Matters.” I do not say that this drawing 
is the one I have the most affection for. 


The Charm of Association. 
have several drawings which altogether 
apart from the merits they possess are 
endeared to me from their association with 
circumstances and events. For example, 
I have often used my little children as 
models, more especially in my Dutch 
pictures, and I have naturally an “affection 
for pictures in which my children’s faces- 
appear. Apart from any such sentimental 
feelings I believe Tue Tarver picture 
to be the best drawing I have done. 


